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FURNISHING THE PIAZZA. 



By Edward Hurst Brown. 




> OUR almost tropical summer climate, true com- 
fort dictates that we shall spend a great portion 
of our time out of doors ; or at least those of 
us that are fortunate enough to possess a cottage 
in the country. The summer cottage without 
a piazza would be almost worse than useless, 
and it should be no mere narrow-covered bal- 
cony along the side of the house, but a broad room, projecting 
from one corner of the building, roofed over and provided with 
a railing to prevent the little tots from tumbling off. Such a 
piazza may be comfortably, even artistically furnished and 
form a veritable paradise, where the summer days may be spent 
in a dolce far niente existence, and the daily round of life's 



ing, and whose broad green slats can be set at varing angles 
to shut out light or storm that would be specially adapted for 
our out-door parlor. 

But the furniture ! Can anything be more artistic or de- 
lightful than those dainty creations in rattan and reed such as 
may be obtained from A. A. Vantine & Co., of this city. There is 
the large comfortable rocker in which madame can lie back 
and loaf at her ease, and while away the fleeting hours with 
the last fashionable novel. A number of smaller rockers should 
also be scattered about. Then there are comfortable couches 
made of rattan, half lounge, half bed, on which a couple of 
denim covered cushions, blue and red, with white embroidery 
in corded applique\ tempt one to lie and half doze away the 
sultry summer afternoon. 

Charming low wicker tables may also be secured, and one of 
these should stand in one corner, bearing the tea-kettle and 
the dainty paraphernalia of that sacred mystery that women 




An American Piazza. Dra\tn by W. P. Brig den. 



duties may he undertaken mid the softly blowing zephyrs that 
bring perfumes of roses and of woodbine, and the trumpet 
creeper and clematis can climb round the posts, more beauti- 
ful than any new-painted decoration, or embroidered tapestry, 
even though the finest that the Orient can afford. "While the 
broad and room-like piazza is best adopted to this summer 
life, the ordinary narrow balcony may also be transformed into 
an outdoor apartment with very little trouble. 

Perhaps the first thing needed will be the curtains ; the 
Japanese bamboo porch curtains being decidedly the best, 
since they shut out the glare, yet allow the breeze to blow 
gently through them, so that even when they are down, the 
fresh air and the perfumes of the flowers are not shut out, but 
are given free welcome to my lady's bower. These curtains can 
readily be arranged by means of an iron frame woik, so that 
they can be turned at will into awnings. There is a patented 
Venetian blind, however, that can be converted into an awn- 



celebrate as the sun begins to crawl down the western horizon. 
For what more fitting place can there be for an afternoon tea 
than sitting upon the broad piazza and gazing upon the dis- 
tant landscape of hill and valley, or looking out over the white 
capped breakers as they roll in upon the sandy beach. A 
taller table may also be introduced with good effect and for 
use too, to hold the novel as it is laid aside, the monthly maga- 
zines and daily papers, and to serve as a resting place for the 
work-basket. 

But as one of the fittings for the piazza par excellence, the 
hammock stands suspended ; or perhaps one might more fit- 
tingly say hangs, as it swings between two posts, that emblem 
of laziness that the summer sun so tempts us into. Hammocks 
may be had this season in all colors, and the bit of bright yellow 
and red coloring that they introduce into our out-door room 
adds a charm that cannot be otherwise obtained. The head 
end of the hammock should be hung about six and a half feet 




above the floor, while the foot end should not be more than 
three and a half feet high and should be secured by a longer 
length of rope. This will give greater comfort and insure a 
more graceful curve than when both ends are hung at the same 
height. 

If color be desired, a bright Japanese rug may be thrown 
upon the floor, but usually the well-oiled yellow pine boards 
are all sufficient. 

"With taste, care and ingenuity this out- door room of ours 
becomes the most charming accessory of the summer cottage, 
indeed an essential feature, without which life in tbe country 
would lose half its charm. 



MANTEL AND FIREPLACE. -II. 




Popular Bed by the Hall Lyon Furniture Co. Designed by G. 
Exhibit op S. P. Porter. 

A POPULAR BED. 



ABED, not too fine to be expensive, and with just enough 
carved enrichment to redeem it from being commonplace, 
is a popular desideratum and bed above illustrated, made 
by the Hall and Lyon Furniture Co. of whom Mr. S. P Porter 
of this city is selling agent meets a wide- spread demand. Mr. 
Porter will exhibit this pattern as part of an attractive display 
of economic furniture, the product of some half dozen different 
factories at the forthcoming American Furniture Manufacturer's 
Exhibition in the Industrial Building, New York. Mr. Porter's 
well-known good judgment in selecting eminently salable goods, 
the joint production of the cabinet maker, carver, inlayers, tur- 
ner, and art metal-worker, adds a commercial significance to 
the art quality that will be highly appreciated by the trade 
at large. Having himself recently given up the manufacture of 
furniture to associate with the trade exclusively as manu- 
facturer's agent he takes pride in tbe fact that his goods are of 
first-class quality. His showrooms in Canal street are admirably 
arranged to permit his ehoice selections being displayed to the 
best possible advantage. Nothing commonplace is to be found 
in the stock. The articles throughout partakes of a distinctive 
character which raises them above the level of .the general lun 
of furniture and the construction, carving and metal-work fitt- 
ings, such as locks, hings, escutcheons, &c. are perfect in execu- 
tion and true to period in every way. 

Bedroom suits, desks, cabinets, chiffoniers, hall-stands, occa- 
sional tables, dining-tables, sideboards, buffets and chairs, 
ladies' writing-tables, toilet- tables, fancy rcckers, &c, &c. are 
quoted at prices which considered in view of the quality and 
character of the prices are remarkably low. Thetime expended 
on a visit to the display of S. P. Porter at the exhibition will 
be well spent. 




Bv J. Harry Adams. 



|T is necessary that the wood of whatever 

variety that is employed for mantel cob- 

v struction should be of the very best 

quality and thoroughly seasoned or kiln 

dried. 

As a mantle is put to the most severe 
test of any piece of furniture, at one time 
being subjected to intense heat, while at 
another to extreme cold, when left in an 
unheated room in winter. 

A good mantel, like a piano, will last 
longer and the joints of the wood will 
keep together better in a room where 
there are some potted flowers or growing 
plants to lend a sufficient amount of 
moisture to the air to keep the wood at 
an even expansion. 

The construction of a mantel, like 
a fine bit of furniture, should be a 
careful and studied piece of work, as a 
poorly made one is a constant source of 
regret and disappointment. 

A point to bear in mind when using glass or mirrors in a 
mantel top, is that all glass is cut to the even inch, and to use 
a plate measuring a fraction over this size means to pay for 
two inches of glass while you may be using only quarter or 
half an inch of it. Thus, if you can get along, for instance, with 
a plate thirty-six inches long rather than thirty-six and one-half, 
you save paying for a plate thirty-eight inches in length. This 
applies to width as well as to length. 




Clonial Mantels. This and the Following Four Designs of Mantels 
Designed by J. Harry Adams. 

The sight opening of a frame to hold glass should be just 
three-eighths of an inch smaller all around than the outside size 
of the plate. Thus, if it is desired to use a beveled plate eigh- 
teen by thirty-six inches, the sight opening of the frame should 
be seventeen and one-quarter by thirty-five and one-quarter 
inches, allowing three-eighths of an inch of glass to lap behind the 
frame all around and so hide any slight unevenness or chip flaws 
on the edges of the glass generally left by the beveling process. 

In giving a description of how to construct the mantels here 
illustrated, close attention should be paid to the details. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to nail a few boards to- 
gether and make a plain mantel, but if a little study is given 



